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THE     BROOK. 

Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 

By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool ; 

Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled  ; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child. 

{The   Water  Babies). 
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A  DAY  WITH 
CHAELES    KINGSLEY. 


MARCH  morning  in  1863,  with 
a  brisk  nor*-ea8terly  wind  blow- 
ing out  of  a  wild  bright  blue 
sky.  The  Rector  of  Eversley, 
that  tall  active  man  with  the 
hawk-like  face,  is  astir  betimes, 
and  down  in  his  study,  at  work : 
no  reproach  of  sluggishness  has  ever  been 
hurled  at  Charles  Kingsley,  strenuous  and 
energetic  through  and  through.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  all  England,  you 
would  find  so  enthusiastic,  so  efficient,  so  versa- 
tile a  man  as  this,  who  for  all  his  great  gifts, 
for  all  his  fame  and  prospects,  is  content  to  be 
a  quiet  parish  priest  in  one  of  the  most  obscure 
villages  in  Hampshire.  **  My  parish  is  peculiar 
for  nothing,"  he  has  declared,  "but  want  of  houses 
and  abundance  of  peat-bogs  :  my  parishioners 
remarkable  only  for  aversion  to  education,  and 
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a  predilection  for  fat  bacon."  Five-sixths  of 
the  parish  are  fir-forest  and  heather -moors, 
stretching  away  to  the  borders  of  Windsor 
Forest :  and  the  Rectory  is  a  pleasant,  pictu- 
resque, ivy-grown  house,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  its  wild  surroundings  :  a  commingling  of 
old  and  new,  with  its  long  slanting  roofs  and 
quaint  gables,  its  low  windows  open  to  sun  and 
air,  and  its  lawn  under  the  guardianship  of 
great  Scotch  firs.  The  heavy,  nail-studded  door 
of  Charles  Kingsley's  study  opens  upon  the 
garden :  and  there,  in  all  weathers,  he  paces 
up  and  down  in  comparative  shelter,  in  his 
favourite  attitude  with  his  hands  clasped  behind 
his  back,  and  with  a  long  clay  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

For  this  is  a  man  entirely  unconventional : 
in  many  respects  a  law  unto  himself:  how  many- 
sided,  how  variously  endowed,  his  study  itself 
would  indicate.  The  brick  floors  are  covered 
with  matting.  The  walls  are  full  of  crowded 
shelves,  in  which  every  book,  "from  huge  folios 
of  Saint  Augustine  to  the  last  treatise  on  fly- 
fishing," looks  down  at  its  owner  **  with  happy 
friendly  eyes."  Fishing  -  rods,  landing  -  nets, 
insect-nets,  lean  here  and  there  in  corners  :  the 


THE  HEKMIT  OF  THE  MAGDALENA. 

A  figure  issued  from  a  cave  in  the  rocks,  ...  a 
tall  and  stately  old  man,  whose  snow-white  beard 
covered  his  chest  and  shoulders,  while  his  brown 
limbs  were  wrapped  in  Indian  web.  Slowly  and 
solemnly  he  approached,  a  staff  in  one  hand,  a  string 
of  beads  in  the  other,  the  living  likeness  of  some  old 
Hebrew  prophet,  or  anchorite  of  ancient  legend. 

( Westward  Ho  I) 
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table  is  covered  with  books,  writing  materials, 
letters,  proofs,  MSS.,  sermons,  with  reels, 
feathers,  fishing-flies,  clay  pipes  and  tobacco — 
never  was  such  a  motley,  medley  mixture. 
And  to  understand  and  appreciate  Charles 
Kingsley,  you  must  first  recognise  that  he  is, 
in  a  sense,  unique.  Other  men  may  have  some 
of  his  traits,  but  no  other  one  man  combines  the 
peculiar  characteristics,  or  exerts  the  peculiar 
influence,  of  the  Rector  of  Eversley.  He  is, — 
to  adopt  Dean  Stanley's  words, — **  one  might 
almost  say,  a  layman  in  the  guise  or  disguise 
of  a  clergyman, — fishing  with  the  fishermen, 
hunting  with  the  huntsmen,  able  to  hold  his 
own  in  tent  and  camp,  with  courtier  or  with 
soldier;"  yet,  **ten  times  more  a  pastor  than 
he  would  have  been,  had  he  shut  himself  out 
from  the  haunts  and  walks  of  men."  He  can 
**  swing  a  flail  with  the  thresher,  turn  his 
swathe  with  the  mower,  pitch  hay  with  the 
haymakers,"  in  no  amateur  or  dilettante 
fashion,  but  as  an  expert  and  a  man  of  superb 
physical  powers :  nor  do  his  varied  avocations 
or  amusements  in  any  way  come  between  him 
and  the  spiritual  world,  for  the  earth,  in  his 
own  words,  **is  all  so  full  of  God,  that  I  see  no 
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inconsistency  in  making  my  sermon  while  I  am 
cutting  wood ;  and  no  '  bizarrerie '  in  talking 
one  moment  to  a  man  about  the  points  of  a 
horse,  and  the  next  moment  to  another  about 
the  mercy  of  God  to  sinners." 

'  Charles  Kingsley  now  finds  himself  as  he 
puts  it,  "on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  when  the 
first  grey  hairs  begin  to  show  on  one's  temples, 
and  one  can  no  longer  jump  as  high  as  one's 
third  button."  But  there  is  not  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  diminishment  in  his  energy, 
any  slackening  of  his  amazing  vigour.  He 
never  rests  either  brain  or  body  :  he  seems  **to 
live  three  days  while  other  men  are  living  one." 
His  keen  Viking-like  face  is  alert  as  ever,  his 
bright  eyes  full  of  luminous  intellect,  his  step 
elastic,  and  his  mind  in  its  very  prime  of  ability: 
and  above  all,  he  is  possessed, — almost  obsessed, 
one  might  say, — by  a  sense  of  the  sanctity  of 
work,  the  nobility  of  work,  such  as  has  been 
voiced  in  tremendous  phrases  by  his  own  old 
friend  Carlyle.  Kingsley  is  pre-eminently  a 
worker.  **  There  is  no  true  rest  but  labour," — 
that  is  the  keynote  of  his  immense  vitality.  To 
be  of  use,  by  dint  of  constant  and  vigilant  work, 
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of  as  much  use  as  one  can  possibly  be,  in  this 
small  corner  of  God*s  great  universe  :  whether 
by  word,  or  deed,  or  example ;  whether  preach- 
ing in  the  pulpit,  teaching  by  means  of  literary 
work,  nursing  in  the  foetid  squalor  of  a  cottage 
sick-room,  or  beating  out  a  roaring  heath-fire. 
Usefulness,  he  firmly  believes,  **is  the  law  of 
all  earth  and  heaven,  and  Him  Who  made  them. 
God  is  perfectly  powerful,  because  He  is  per- 
fectly and  infinitely  of  use,  and  delights  utterly 
and  always  in  being  of  use  :  and  therefore,  we 
can  become  like  God  only  in  proportion  as  we 
become  of  use  ...  At  last  I  saw  that  all  life, 
all  devotion,  all  piety,  were  only  worth  any- 
thing,— only  divine  and  God-like,  and  God- 
beloved,  as  they  were  means  to  that  one  end, — 
to  be  of  use.  All  thoughts  become  clear  in  the 
light  of  it, — even  that  most  difficult  thought  of 
all,  which  so  often  torments  good  people,  when 
they  feel,  *  I  ought  to  love  God,  and  yet  I  do 
not  love  Him.*"  And  this  is  the  conclusion  he 
has  expressed  with  such  eloquence  in  a  passage 
already  familiar  and  famous  : 

**  The  best  reward  for  having  wrought  well 
already,  is  to  have  more  to  do  ;  and  he  that  has 
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been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  must  find  his 
account  in  being  made  ruler  over  many  things. 
That  is  the  true  and  heroical  rest  which  only  is 
worthy  of  gentlemen  and  sons  of  God.  And 
those  who,  either  in  this  world,  or  the  world  to 
come,  look  for  idleness,  and  hope  that  God 
shall  feed  them  with  pleasant  things,  as  it  were 
with  a  spoon,  I  count  them  cowards  and  base, 
even  though  they  call  themselves  saints  and 
elect  .  .  .  Do  thou  thy  duty  like  a  man  to  thy 
country,  thy  Queen,  and  thy  God,  and  count 
thy  life  a  worthless  thing,  as  did  the  holy  men 
of  old."  {Westward  Ho  0 

The  idea,  in  short,  of  men  being  what 
St.  Paul  termed  fellow -workers  with  God,  is 
the  very  backbone  of  Kingsley's  theory  of  life  : 
and,  carried  out  by  him  with  such  characteristic 
verve  and  vigour  of  word  and  deed,  has  been 
crystallized  into  that  phrase  of  **  muscular 
Christianity,"  which  he  so  thoroughly  dislikes. 
For,  as  one  of  his  friends  has  pointed  out, 
**  in  his  warm  and  manful  love  for  physical 
strength  and  capability  of  any  kind,  his  for- 
bearance for  dullness  and  weakness  .  .  . 
merciful  to  an  unusual  degree    .    .    .    has  been 
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lost  sight  of."  Charles  Kingsley,  in  face,  mien 
and  manner,  is  that  **  very  parfait  gentil  knight" 
of  whom  old  tales  have  told  :  there  is  "much 
in  him  of  that  knightly  character  which  is  heroic 
even  to  a  fault :"  and  the  motive  power  of  his 
consummate  chivalry,  manifest  in  every  detail 
of  daily  existence,  is  "an  unswerving  resolution 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances  to  spare 
himself  no  trouble,  and  to  sustain  life  at  a  high 
level."  He  has  voiced  it  himself  in  magnificent 
words  : 

"  Some  say  that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  past, 
that  the  spirit  of  romance  is  dead.  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  never  past,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
wrong  left  unredressed  on  earth,  and  a  man  or 
a  woman  to  say  *I  will  redress  that  wrong,  or 
spend  my  life  in  the  attempt.'  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  never  past,  so  long  as  we  have  faith 
enough  to  say,  *God  will  help  me  to  redress 
that  wrong,  or  if  not  me,  He  will  help  those 
that  come  after  me,  for  His  Eternal  will  is  to 
overcome  evil  with  good.'" 

And  now,  laying  aside  his  work,  the 
erect  spare  form  arises,  with  exquisite  inherent 
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courtesy,  to  welcome  his  wife  and  to  accompany 
her  in  to  breakfast.  Charles  Kingsley*s  marriage 
is  the  fine  flower  of  his  earthly  happiness, — its 
roots  laid  deep  in  romance,  in  hopes  deferred, 
in  long  and  weary  waiting, — and  its  top  touch- 
ing the  skies.  In  the  woman  who  has  become 
his  wife,  and  of  whom  he  declared,  at  first 
meeting  her,  *'  that  it  was  not  a  meeting,  it  was 
a  recognition," — the  recognition  of  two  kindred 
souls  who  had  known  each  other  somewhere 
through  previous  eternities, — he  has  found  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  noble  estimates  and  lofty 
ideals  of  love.  Wedded  love,  to  him,  is  the 
greatest  gift  which  God  can  bestow  upon  hu- 
manity,— that  wedded  love  of  which  the  Saint* s 
Tragedy  is  at  once  the  passionate  encomium  and 
the  poignant  elegy.  For  who  that  has  ever 
read  that  remarkable  poem, — whether  he  agree 
with  its  conclusions  or  not, — but  must  admit  its 
amazing  insight  into  the  heart  of  a  loving 
woman,  its  revelation  of  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  wifehood  and  motherhood  ?  The 
Ewigweibliche  in  Kingsley*s  own  mental  outlook, 
can  alone  have  enabled  him  to  penetrate  these 
hidden  recesses  :  can  alone  have  translated  into 
words  that  ecstasy  of  joy  and  surrender  with 
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SAINT    ELIZABETH    CARRYING 
HER    NEW-BORN    BABE. 

What  Thou  hast  given  me,  Lord,  here  I  bring  Thee, 

Odour  and  light  unto  the  magic  of  gold  ; 
Feet  which  must  follow  Thee,  lips  which  must  sing 
Thee, 
Limbs  which  must  ache  for  Thee  ere  they  grow  old. 

{The  Saint's  Tragedy). 
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which  a  woman  devotes  her  first-born  to  the 
God  Who  has  given  it,  as  when  St.  EHzabeth 
treads  at  dawn  the  steep  and  rocky  path  to  the 
mountain  chapel,  to  dedicate  her  child  to  the 
Master  : 

"  Deep  in   the  warm  vale   the   village  is 
sleeping. 
Sleeping   the    firs  on  the  bleak  rock 
above  ; 
Nought  wakes  save  grateful  hearts,  silently 
creeping 
Up  to  their  Lord  in  the  might  of  their 
Love. 


What  Thou  hast  given  me.  Lord,  here  I 
bring  Thee, 
Odour,    and   light,    and   the  magic  of 
gold; 
Feet  which  must   follow  Thee,  lips  which 
must  sing  Thee, 
Limbs  which  must  ache  for  Thee  ere 
they  grow  old." 
Wedded   love   is,   to   this   man,  something 
above   and  beyond  this  earth   altogether :    the 
actual  union  of  two  halves,  the  supreme  give- 
and-take  of  all  sweet   thoughts   and    spiritual 
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aspirations.  **  True  manhood,"  he  declares, 
**can  no  more  be  developed  without  the  in- 
fluence of  the  woman  than  true  womanhood 
without  the  influence  of  the  man  ...  If  the 
woman  will  keep  the  man  heroic,  she  must  keep 
herself  not  heroic  only  but  devout  likewise  .  .  . 
There  is  one  thing  that  is  more  glorious  and 
precious  than  the  whole  material  universe  :  and 
that  is  a  woman's  love." 

And  as  he  sits  at  table  with  his  wife  and 
children,  you  can  understand  what  has  been 
said  of  Kingsley, — that  he  makes  home  so  real 
a  thing  that  to  him  it  seems  eternal.  He  holds 
his  home  as  an  effluence  and  manifestation  of 
divine  love.  **  Not  even  heaven  can  take  from 
us  the  love  wherewith  we  have  loved.  Will 
not  our  souls  be  richer  thereby  through  all 
eternity  ?  "  And  these  family  gatherings  are  of 
a  unique  and  marvellous  brightness,  "lighted 
up  not  only  by  love,  but  by  his  marvellous 
humour."  "I  wonder,"  he  says,  ** if  there  is 
so  much  laughing  in  any  other  house  in  England 
as  in  ours  ! "  His  whole  face  changes  in  speak- 
ing to  his  children  :  his  tenderness  towards 
creatures  weak  and  small  is  wonderfully  touch- 
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ing.  He  is  careful  never  to  talk  parochial 
**  shop,"  as  he  calls  it,  before  the  children,  or 
to  let  any  parish  gossip  or  clerical  business  be 
discussed  at  meal-times.  His  "deepest  teach- 
ing, his  strongest  influence,"  is,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  negative  kind  :  no  lengthy  lecturings  of  the 
children,  no  new  decalogue  of  prohibitions. 
**Oh!  parents!"  he  exclaims,  "are  there  not 
real  sins  in  the  world  already,  without  your 
defiling  it,  over  and  above,  by  inventing  new 
ones  ?  "  The  one  thing  which  he  authoritatively 
requires  of  his  children, — taking  for  granted 
truth,  honour,  love  and  kindness  among  them, — 
is  that  reverence  and  respect  for  older  people, 
which  even  in  him,  a  middle-aged  man,  is  so 
strongly-defined  a  feature.  You  can  note  this 
peculiar  regard  and  reverence  towards  the 
hoary  head,  in  very  many  of  his  novels : 
whether  in  the  old  monk  Arsenius,  wise  yet 
humble,  the  ex-companion  and  counsellor  of 
Kings,  the  spiritual  father  of  Philammon,  in 
Hypatia, — or  the  indomitably  gallant  old  Abbot 
Alfketyl  of  Growland,  in  Hereward^ — or  again 
in  that  venerable  hidalgo,  the  hermit  of  the 
Magdalena,  whom  the  adventurers  encounter 

in  Westward  Ho! 
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"Beneath  a  honeycombed  clifif,  which  sug- 
gested one  enormous  cotton-tree,  was  a  spot  of 
some  thirty  yards  square  sloping  down  to  the 
stream,  planted  in  rows  with  magnificent  banana 
plants,  full  twelve  feet  high,  and  bearing  among 
their  huge  waxy  leaves  clusters  of  ripening 
fruit :  while,  under  their  mellow  shade,  yams 
and  cassava  plants  were  flourishing  luxuriously, 
the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of 
orange  and  scarlet  flowers,  where  it  lay, 
streaked  with  long  shadows  from  the  setting 
sun  ...  A  figure  issued  from  a  cave  in  the 
rocks  .  .  .  and  came  down  the  garden  ...  a 
tall  and  stately  old  man,  whose  snow  -  white 
beard  covered  his  chest  and  shoulders,  while 
his  brown  limbs  were  wrapped  in  Indian  web. 
Slowly  and  solemnly  he  approached,  a  staff"  in 
one  hand,  a  string  of  beads  in  the  other,  the 
living  likeness  of  some  old  Hebrew  prophet,  or 
anchorite  of  ancient  legend." 

(Westward  Ho!) 

Kingsley  is  a  restless  and  excitable  man  : 
though  obviously  exercising  great  self-control, 
it  is  plain  that  he  finds  it  diflScult  to  sit  still :  but 
he  disguises  his  restlessness  with  cheerful  talking 
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and  joking.  Breakfast  over,  with  all  its  happy, 
innocent  merriment,  the  steady  routine  of  the 
day  begins.  **  If  a  man  be  busy,  and  busy  about 
his  duty,  what  more  docs  he  require,  for  time 
and  for  eternity?"  And  the  Rector  of  Eversley, 
— the  parish  priest,  the  novelist,  the  naturalist, 
the  poet, — has  enough  to  occupy  every  moment 
of  his  day.  Some  might  complain,  indeed,  of 
monotony ;  some  men  might  find  their  sphere 
too  limited,  among  a  handful  of  "broom- 
squires"  and  "heath-croppers."  But  Charles 
Kingsley  can  defend  his  position  right  valiantly. 

**  In  the  doings  of  our  little  country  neigh- 
bourhood I  find  tragedy  and  comedy,  too  fantas- 
tic, sometimes  too  sad,  to  be  written  down.  In 
the  words  of  those  whose  talk  is  of  bullocks,  I 
find   the   materials   of  all   possible   metaphysic 

In  fifteen  miles  of  moorland,  I  find  the 

materials  of  all  possible  physical  science. 

"  Monotony  is  pleasant  in  itself  ;  morally 
pleasant,  and  morally  useful.  Marriage  is 
monotonous  :  but  there  is  much,  I  trust,  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  holy  wedlock.  Living  in  the 
same  house  is  monotonous  :   but  three  removes, 
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say  the  wise,  are  as  bad  as  a  fire.  Locomotion 
is  regarded  as  an  evil  by  our  Litany.  The 
Litany,  as  usual,  is  right.  'Those  who  travel 
by  land  or  sea'  are  to  be  objects  of  our  pity 
and  our  prayers  ;  and  I  do  pity  them.  I  delight 
in  that  same  monotony.  It  saves  curiosity, 
anxiety,  excitement,  disappointment,  and  a  host 
of  bad  passions.  It  gives  a  man  the  blessed, 
invigorating  feeling  that  he  is  at  home  ;  that  he 
has  roots,  deep  and  wide,  struck  down  into  all 
he  sees;  and  that  only  the  being  who  will  do 
nothing  cruel  or  useless  can  tear  them  up.  It 
is  pleasant  to  look  down  on  the  same  parish 
day  after  day,  and  to  say,  I  know  all  that  lies 
beneath,  and  all  beneath  know  me.  If  I  want 
a  friend,  I  know  where  to  find  him." 

{Prose  Idylls), 


His  wife  has  reminded  him  at  breakfast  of 
an  old  promise  :  a  book  to  be  written  specially 
and  personally  for  each  one  of  his  children. 
"Rose,  Maurice,  and  Mary  have  got  their 
book,"  she  said, — referring  to  that  exquisite 
little  master-piece  of  picturesque  and  limpid 
English,    The  Heroes^ — **  and   now   Baby   must 
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NORTH-EAST    WIND. 

Fill  the  lake  with  wild  fowl, 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe, 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlews  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry, 
Shattering  down  the  snowflakes 

Of  the  curdled  sky. 

{Ode  to  the  North- East  Wind). 
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have  his."  Kingsley  answered  nothing  at  the 
time  :  but  the  moment  he  rose  from  table,  he 
went  into  his  study  and  locked  the  door.  And 
there  he  sits,  with  a  rapidly-growing  pile  of 
MS.  pages  before  him,  his  pen  literally  flying 
over  the  paper, — so  that  his  work  to-day  seems 
more  like  inspiration  than  composition.  And 
indeed  a  glowing  streak  of  inspiration  runs  like 
a  golden  thread  through  it, — for  it  is  the  magni- 
ficent first  chapter  of  The  Water  Babies,  that 
** fairy-tale  for  a  land  baby"  which  is  destined 
to  remain  unsurpassed  in  its  astonishing  charm 
and  originality.  Without  a  check,  without  a 
hesitation,  he  sets  down  this  chapter  :  and  it 
imprints  itself  for  ever,  with  equal  facility, 
upon  the  memories  of  all  who  read  it.  You 
can  never  forget  the  little  chimney-sweep  and 
his  frenzied  flight  across  the  great  Yorkshire 
moor,  to  where  the  sheer  crag  sinks  down  a 
thousand  feet  to  Vendale.  You  can  never 
wholly  lose  hearing  of  the  Water- Music,  better 
than  ever  Handel  wrote,  which  chimes  and 
tinkles  all  through  this  Chapter  One  of  the 
Water  Babies:  from  that  unparalleled  portrayal, 
at  the  beginning,  of  typical  English  water- 
springs, — the  painting  of  a  true  nature-lover, — 
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**  At  last,  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  they  came 
to  a  spring :  not  such  a  spring  as  you  see  here, 
which  soaks  up  out  of  a  white  gravel  in  the  bog, 
among  red  fly-catchers,  and  pink  bottle-heath, 
and  sweet  white  orchis  ;  nor  such  a  one  as  you 
may  see,  too,  here,  which  bubbles  up  under  the 
warm  sand-bank  in  the  hollow  cave,  by  the 
great  tuft  of  lady-ferns,  and  makes  the  sand 
dance  reels  at  the  bottom,  day  and  night,  all 
the  year  round :  not  such  a  spring  as  either  of 
those :  but  a  real  North- country  limestone 
fountain,  like  one  of  those  in  Sicily  or  Greece 
.  .  .  Out  of  a  low  cave  of  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
a  limestone  crag,  the  great  fountain  rose,  quell- 
ing and  bubbling  and  gurgling,  so  clear  that  you 
could  not  tell  where  the  water  ended  and  the 
air  began :  and  ran  away  under  road,  a  stream 
large  enough  to  turn  a  mill ;  among  blue 
geranium  and  golden  globe  flower,  and  wild 
raspberry,  and  the  bird-cherry  with  its  tassels 
of  snow," — 


to    that    lyric,  —  one    of   the   loveliest  in  our 
language, — in   which   the    stream    unfolds    the 

secrets  of  its  pilgrimage  : 
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**  Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool. 
By  laughing  shallow,  and  dreaming  pool ; 
Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 
By  shining  shingle,  and  foaming  wear  ; 
Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  sings. 
And  the  ivied  wall  where  the  church-bell 
rings, 
Undefiled,  for  the  undefiled ; 
Play  by  me,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  child." 

Kingsley,  his  eflfort  at  an  end,  surveys  with 
modest  satisfaction  his  completed  chapter,  and 
takes  it  to  his  wife.  The  whole  thing  has  not 
occupied  more  than  half- an- hour  :  from  the 
conception  of  the  scheme  to  the  penning  of  the 
last  line.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  carrying 
out  of  the  whole  book  :  his  keen  hawk-eyes 
grasp,  at  a  glance,  its  possibilities.  He  is 
resolved  to  show,  in  his  own  words,  "in  all  sorts 
of  queer  ways,  that  there  is  quite  a  superhuman 
and  divine  element  underlying  all  physical 
nature  :  and  that  nobody  knows  anything  about 
anything  in  the  sense  in  which  they  may  know 
God  in  Christ,  and  right  and  wrong.  And  if  I 
have  wrapped  up  my  parable  in  seeming  tom- 
fooleries, it  is  because  so  only  could  I  get  the  pill 
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swallowed  by  a  generation  who  are  not  believ- 
ing in  anything  with  their  whole  heart."  And 
in  a  child's  book,  written  primarily  for  his  own 
child,  he  desires  to  enforce  that  world-old  teach- 
ing which  began  when 

**  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee,'* 

the  doctrine  which,  dimly  and  indefinitely  in  all 
ages,  but  with  a  perpetual  undercurrent  of 
suggestions,  forcing  a  certainty  upon  thought- 
ful minds,  associates  the  things  visible  with  the 
things  invisible.  **The  physical  and  spiritual 
worlds,"  Kingsley  has  declared,  "cannot  be 
separated  by  an  impassable  gulf.  They  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  reflect  each  other,  even 
in  their  minutest  phenomena,  for  so  only  can 
they  both  reflect  that  absolute  primeval  Unity 
in  Whom  they  both  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being."  Infused  with  this  conviction,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  Kingsley  has  proclaimed  his 
adherence  to  "the  great  mysticism  ,  .  .  the 
belief  which  is  becoming  every  day  stronger 
with  me,  that  all  symmetrical  natural  objects, 
and  perhaps  all  forms,  colours,  and  scents  which 

show   organization  or   arrangement,   are  types 
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of  some  spiritual  truth  of  existence,  of  a  grade 
between  the  symbolical  type  and  the  mystic 
type  .  .  .  As  I  walk  the  fields,  the  trees  and 
flowers  and  birds,  and  the  notes  of  earth  floating 
in  the  sky,  seem  to  say  to  me,  *  Thou  knowest 
us !  Thou  knowest  we  have  a  meaning,  and 
sing  a  heaven's  harmony  by  night  and  day  !  Do 
us  justice  !  Spell  our  enigma,  and  go  forth  and 
tell  thy  fellows  that  we  are  their  brothers,  that 
their  spirit  is  our  spirit,  their  Saviour  our 
Saviour,  their  God  our  God.' " 

And  it  is  to  lift  the  veil,  however  slightly, 
from  the  countenance  of  Nature — such  a  blank 
to  the  uninitiated, — and  to  show  it  ultimately 
possible  as  being  the  very  Face  of  God,  that 
Charles  Kingsley  desires  to  attain,  —  in  his 
scientific  works,  his  writings  on  natural  history, 
and  in  this  his  so-called  fairy-tale.  He  is  now — 
one  can  hardly  call  it  exhausted, — but  momen- 
tarily in  need  of  recuperation,  after  his  brief 
and  vivid  achievement.  Lighting  his  long  clay 
pipe,  he  strolls  to  and  fro  in  the  garden  :  mark- 
ing with  pleasure  the  clean  green  slope  of  the 
lawn,    the  minute  signs  and  tokens  of  Spring, 

loitering  but  latent, — lifting  his  eyes  to  the  cold 
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blue  sky  in  hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
earliest  swallows,  for  whose  coming  he  always 
longs  with  such  a  strange  and  yearning  restless- 
ness. Of  all  God's  creatures,  birds  are  to 
him  the  most  wonderful :  he  never  wearies  of 
watching  them  :  and  now,  as  he  listens  to  the 
thrush's  liquid  fragments  of  prophecy,  and  sees 
the  busy  robins  preparing  their  nest  in  some 
quaint  corner,  his  keen  fiery  eyes  grow  moist 
with  sudden  tears,  as  might  those  of  St.  Francis, 
in  an  out -welling  of  tender  est  love  towards 
these  **  carissimi  fratelli," 

**  We  must  define,"  he  has  written,  "  what 
our  souls  are,  before  we  can  define  what  sort  of 
a  soul  or  non-soul  a  bird  may  or  may  not  have 
....  And  if  anyone  shall  hint  to  us  that  we 
and  the  birds  may  have  sprung  originally  from 
the  same  type, — that  the  difference  between  our 
intellect  and  theirs  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind, 
we  shall  not  be  greatly  moved;  so  much  the 
better  for  the  birds,  we  will  say,  and  none  the 
worse  for  us.  What  we  are,  we  are  by  the 
grace  of  God,  but  our  sins  and  the  burden  of 
them   we  know  full  well.     It  does  not  lessen 

their  dignity  or  their  beauty  in  our  eyes,  to 
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hear  that  the  birds  of  the  air  partake,  even  a 
Httle,  of  the  same  gifts  of  God  as  us.  Of  old 
said  St.  Guthlac  in  Crowland,  as  the  swallows 
sat  upon  his  knee,  *  He  who  leads  his  life 
according  to  the  will  of  God,  to  him  the  wild 
deer  and  the  wild  birds  draw  more  near.'  .  .  . 
St.  Francis,  too,  he  called  the  birds  his  brothers 
.  ,  .  Perfectly  sure  that  he  himself  was  a 
spiritual  being,  he  thought  it  at  least  possible 
that  birds  might  be  spiritual  beings  likewise, 
incarnate  like  himself  in  mortal  flesh." 

(i4  Charm  of  Birds), 

And  he  believes, — in  common  with  John 
Wesley,  Bishop  Butler,  Agassiz,  and  other 
great  men,  that  there  is  a  future  state  for 
animals  :  for  this  reason  the  lower  creatures 
assume  a  deepened  importance  in  his  eyes,  over 
and  above  his  natural  tender  interest  in  them. 
He  possesses  friends,  actual  friends,  in  the  pair 
of  natterjack  toads  who  live  on  year  by  year  in 
their  little  hole  in  the  lawn, — in  the  flycatchers 
which  build  every  spring  below  his  bedroom 
window, — in  the  pair  of  sand  wasps  whose  life 
he  once  saved, — in  the  slowworms  who  inhabit 
the  churchyard.     His  horse  is  to  him  an  animal 
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reasoning  and  to  be  reasoned  with  :  he  delights 
in  watching  the  movement  of  the  white  stable- 
cat  and  the  tabby  house-cat :  and  now,  as  he 
paces  up  and  down  beneath  the  pines,  three 
dogs  attend  his  footsteps,  patient  and  well- 
behaved.  *  *  Dandy  "  is  one,  a  fine  Scotch  terrier, 
— the  splendid  black  retriever  "Sweep,"  another, 
—  and  "Victor,"  the  little  Teckel,  Queen 
Victoria's  gift,  brings  up  the  rear.  All  living 
things  are,  in  his  estimation,  to  be  loved  and 
handled  gently,  however  repulsive  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight, — to  one  only  he  has  a  re- 
pugnance extreme,  not  to  be  over-ridden  nor 
reasoned  away  :  he  has  spoken  of  himself  as 
one  who  **  cannot,  after  handling  and  petting, 
and  examining  all  day  long  every  uncouth  and 
venomous  beast,  avoid  a  paroxysm  of  horror  at 
the  sight  of — the  common  house-spider  ! " 

A  little  while  he  re-fills  his  active  mind  at  the 
perennial  founts  of  nature  :  it  goes  hard  to  tear 
himself  away  and  return  to  the  multifarious  avo- 
cations awaiting  him  within  doors.  "Gladly," 
he  has  told  a  friend,  "would  I  throw  up  history 
to  think  of  nothing  but  dicky-birds — but  it  must 
not  be  yet.      Some  day,  as  I  grow  too  old  to 
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think,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  throw  away  all 
pursuits  save  Natural  History,  and  to  die  with 
my  mind  full  of  God's  facts,  instead  of  men's 
lies."  And  as  the  pungent,  salutary  wind  blows 
sharply  over  the  heath -lands,  and  sets  all  the 
daffodils  a -curtsey  in  the  Rectory  garden,  an 
answering  wave  of  energy  surges  up  to  hail  it 
from  the  exuberant,  impetuous  vitality  of 
Charles  Kingsley :  bidding  him  welcome  that 
"wild  Nor'-easter  o'er  the  German  foam." 

**  Sweep  the  golden  seedbeds, 

Crisp  the  lazy  dyke, 
Hunger  into  madness 

Every  plunging  pike ! 
Fill  the  lake  with  wild  fowl 

Fill  the  marsh  with  snipe, 
While  on  dreary  moorlands 

Lonely  curlews  pipe. 
Through  the  black  fir-forest 

Thunder  harsh  and  dry. 
Shattering  down  the  snowflakes 

Of  the  curdled  sky." 

The  Viking's  blood   is   strongly   stirred  within 
him,    and   he   meets   that   poignant    blast   with 
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characteristic    vigour.      **  Bracing    nerve    and 
sinew,  Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  !  " 

Another  minute  sees  him  seated  in  his  study, 
amid  the  astonishing  miscellanea  of  his  various 
pursuits.  And  first  he  must  needs  attend  to 
a  world-wide  and  voluminous  correspondence. 
Not  only  the  great  thinkers  of  England  are 
constantly  in  communication  with  Eversley 
Rectory, — but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  earth, 
irrespective  of  class,  creed  or  occupation.  And 
Kingsley,  at  one  moment  replying  to  lengthy 
epistles  from  such  friends  as  Tom  Hughes, 
Carlyle,  F.  D.  Maurice,  etc.,  etc.,  is,  at  another, 
tackling  the  manifold  letters  arising  from  his 
Cambridge  Professorship  of  Modern  History ; 
besides  being  overwhelmed  with  questions, 
praises,  requests  for  advice  or  grateful  thanks, 
from  men  known  and  unknown,  to  whom  he 
has  been  made  an  instrument  for  good.  A 
Wesleyan  Mission  superintendent,  for  instance, 
writes  to  him  from  South  Africa,  "I  am  only  say- 
ing what  thousands  elsewhere  would  reiterate 
that  in  the  far-off  corners  of  the  world,  in  the 
regions  of  heathen  darkness  .  .  .   your  books 
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have,  under  God's  blessing,  conveyed  light  and 
peace  and  comfort."  A  Cambridge  undergra- 
duate tells  him  how,  "  We  are  learning  ...  to 
esteem  more  highly  this  human  nature  we  have ; 
seeing,  as  you  show  us  in  your  books  and  words, 
how  it  has  been  consecrated  and  raised  by  union 
with  God  made  Man."  A  naval  officer  confides 
how  the  blessing  of  God  has  gone  with  Westward 
Ho!  so  that  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see 
God  in  all  things, — **in  the  sea,  in  the  clouds 
and  in  the  faces  of  men."  All  this  commenda- 
tion is  naturally  very  encouraging  to  Charles 
Kingsley — yet  it  does  not  unduly  exalt  him  or 
puff  him  up  :  he  is  humble  and  reticent  about 
his  own  achievements,  knowing  that,  as  he  has 
told  Hughes,  "The  good  of  every  good  deed 
remains,  and  breeds,  and  moves  on  for  ever  : 
all  that  fails  and  is  lost  is  the  outside  shell  of  a 
thing,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  better 
done,  but,  better  or  worse,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  real  spiritual  good  which  you  have 
done  to  men's  hearts." 

Kingsley  is  emphatically  a  man's  man. 
Tender  as  he  is,  he  is  essentially  a  fighter, — 
robust,    candid,    combative:    and    his    "keen, 
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fierce,  worn  face,"  as  it  has  been  described, 
"the  noble  spirit  ever  fretting  its  tenement  of 
clay,"  bears  evidence  to  the  ceaseless  war  which 
is  waged  in  his  own  mind.  One  who  knows  him 
well  has  avowed  that  never  at  any  time  does 
*'  the  great  and  terrible  battle  of  faith  and  doubt 
wholly  cease  within  him  .  .  .  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  victory  remains 
with  faith."  "Only  by  going  down  into  hell," 
Kingsley  has  observed,  **can  one  rise  again  the 
third  day.  I  have  been  in  hell  many  times  in 
my  life,  therefore,  perhaps,  I  have  some  small 
power  of  influencing  human  hearts  ...  I  am 
content  to  be  called  a  Muscular  Christian,  or 
any  other  impertinent  name,  by  men  who  little 
dream  of  the  weakness  of  character,  sickness  of 
body  and  misery  of  mind,  by  which  I  have 
bought  what  little  I  know  of  the  human  heart." 

And  hence  it  is  that  his  eflfect  upon  young 
men  is  so  direct,  so  electrically  inspiring  :  they 
may  well  echo  the  words  of  Matthew  Arnold  : 

**  If  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 
Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet. 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
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Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing  !  To  us  thou  wert  still 

Cheerful  and  helpful  and  free  ; " 

recognising  with  what  sympathy  and  fidelity 
Kingsley  loves  to  set  down  the  thoughts  ot 
youth,  those  "long,  long  thoughts,"  and  to 
depict  the  splendour  and  strength  of  nascent 
manhood.  His  books  are  a  very  portrait- 
gallery  of  magnificent  youth  :  immediately  one 
can  call  to  mind  the  lads  of  Devon,  Amyas 
Leigh  and  Will  Cary  and  Fortescue  and  St. 
Leger, — and  Hereward,  the  epitome  of  valiant 
endurance,  and  Tom  Thurnall  in  Two  Years  Ago : 
and  Philammon  in  the  pride  of  his  **  glorious 
young  humanity,"  gazing  at  the  rock -built 
temple  of  the  Thebaid,  *'  Full  of  life  and  youth, 
and  health  and  beauty,  a  young  Apollo  of  the 
desert." 

The  mass  of  correspondence  partially  dealt 
with,  Kingsley  turns  his  attention  to  some  of 
the  more  important  books  which  he  has  on 
hand,  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton  (based  upon 
his  Cambridge  lectures),  and  Hereward  the 
Wake, — that  most  enthralling  of  tragic  romances, 
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or  historical  tragedies.  He  has  not  much  time 
to  expend  upon  these,  this  morning  :  for  it  is 
Saturday,  and  the  morrow's  sermons  call  for 
diligent  preparation.  *'I  am  nothing  if  not  a 
priest,"  he  has  said  of  himself.  Before  all  things 
he  regards  himself  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  calling 
upon  the  men  of  his  generation,  "with  a  stead- 
fastness and  assured  conviction  "  to  stand  fast  in 
the  faith.  Kingsley's  sermons,  characterized  by 
his  bishop  as  too  colloquial,  are  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected,  in  their  blazing 
energy  of  life  and  love,  their  frankness  and 
originality,  —  and  their  infallible  instinct  for 
the  right  words.  When  he  is  preaching,  the 
stammer  is  wholly  absent  which  besets  him  in 
conversation,  on  waxing  excited.  He  loathes 
conventional  and  meaningless  religious  phrases, 
and  quotes  approvingly  the  "golden  rule"  First 
clear  your  mind  of  cant.  Beyond  that,  his 
sermons  are  simplicity  itself,  for  poor  and 
simple  folk  :  not  constructed  with  a  view  to 
impress  those  many  strangers  who  crowd  the 
little  church  on  Sundays, — the  "Aldershot  and 
Sandhurst  mustachios,"  of  whom  he  has  written, 
**  Dear  fellows,  when  I  see  them  in  the  pews, 
and  the  smock  frocks  in  the  open  seats,  I  feel 
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gaudy  in  crimson  and  blue,  still  blazed  out  upon  the 
desolate  solitude." 
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as  if  I  was  not  quite  useless  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  was  beginning  to  fulfil  the  one  idea  of  my 
life,  which  is  to  tell  Esau  that  he  has  a  birthright 
as  well  as  Jacob  .  .  .  All  I  wish  to  do  is,  to  say 
to  the  strong  and  healthy  man,  even  though  he 
be  not  very  learned,  or  wise,  or  delicate-minded 
in  the  aesthetic  sense,  *  You  too  can  serve  God 
with  the  powers  which  He  has  given  you.  He 
will  call  you  to  account  for  them,  just  as  much 
as  He  will  call  the  parson,  or  the  devout  lady.*" 

But  the  mid-day  is  now  past, — and,  stretch- 
ing his  long  limbs  with  relief,  Kingsley  takes  a 
turn  in  the  garden  before  the  mid-day  meal, — 
another  literal  feast  of  love,  a  bright  and  cheer- 
ful gathering  :  after  which  he  sets  forth  to  wait 
upon  the  necessities,  mental  and  bodily,  of  his 
people.  The  Eversley  folk  have  little  or  no 
notion  that  their  Rector  is  a  name  of  fame  in 
the  big  unknown  world  outside  the  parish  limits. 
They  cannot  understand  what  the  old  sexton 
calls  *'  such  flitting  to  and  fro  our  church  on 
Sundays."  They  just  love  him  for  himself;  and 
the  gypsies  call  him  their  Patrico  Rai,  their 
priest-king  :  and  they  know  him  to  be  a  man  in 
a  thousand,  and  wholly  theirs. 
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He  smiles  with  quick  delight  as  his  eye 
takes  in  the  dear  accustomed  scene,  the  valley 
lying  beneath  him  **like  a  long  green  garden 
between  its  two  banks  of  brown  moor  ;" — as  he 
goes  **on  through  a  cheerful  little  green,  with 
red-brick  cottages  scattered  all  around,  each 
with  its  large  neat  garden  and  bee-hives  and  pigs 
and  geese,  and  haystacks,  and  dipt  yews  and 
hollies  before  the  door,  and  rosy  dark-eyed 
children,  and  all  the  simple  healthy  comforts  of 
a  wild  'heath-cropper's'  life."  Here  he  has  sick 
folk  to  visit,  and  sick  folks'  friends  to  instruct  in 
the  most  rudimentary  laws  of  nursing  and  sanita- 
tion ;  there  he  stays  to  lend  a  hand  with  some 
diflficult  job ;  the  friend  and  helper  and  comforter 
of  every  man,  woman  and  child  ;  **  a  parish 
priest  after  George  Herbert's  own  heart," 
content  to  devote  his  great  gifts  to  the  service 
of  these  unlettered  rustics,  to  look  after  their 
petty  interests,  cares,  sorrows;  "petty,  truly — 
seeing  that  they  include  the  whole  primal 
mysteries  of  life  —  food,  raiment  and  work  to 
earn  them  withal ;  love  and  marriage,  birth  and 
death,  rightdoing  and  wrongdoing  .  .  . — and  all 
those  commonplaces  of  humanity  which  in  the 

eye  of  a  minute  philosopher  are   most   divine, 
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because  they  are  most  commonplace."  (Prose 
Idylls).  And  with  a  happy  heart  he  goes  about 
his  duties,  a  mirror  of  courtesy  and  chivalry  to 
the  poorest  of  his  flock  :  acknowledging  that 
**you  cannot  enter  the  presence  of  another 
human  being  without  finding  there  more  to  do 
than  you,  or  I,  or  anyone,  will  ever  learn  to  do 
perfectly  before  we  die." 


The  afternoon  is  quickly  spent  in  answering 
the  various  calls  upon  his  presence,  his  assis- 
tance, his  sympathy  :  and  at  length,  having 
accomplished  some  little  of  what  he  had  hoped 
to  do,  Charles  Kingsley  allows  himself  a  few 
moments'  unmitigated  personal  pleasure,  of  that 
kind  which  he  enjoys  in  every  fibre.  He  climbs 
the  bare  brown  hill,  and  leaps  the  low  wood- 
bank  into  his  "winter-garden,"  his  "cathedral" 
with  its  "endless  vistas  of  smooth  red  green- 
veined  shafts  holding  up  the  warm  dark  roof, 
lessening  away  into  endless  gloom,  paved  with 
rich  brown  fir-needles.  Red  shaft,  green  roof, 
and  here  and  there,  a  pane  of  blue  sky."  And 
here,  in  the  solemn  shelter  of  the  fir-wood,  un- 
utterable happiness  awaits  him. 
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**  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air  within  :  but 
the  breeze  sighs  over  the  roof  above  in  a  soft 
whisper.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  listen.  Surely 
that  is  the  murmur  of  the  summer  sea  upon  the 
summer  sands  in  Devon  far  away.  I  hear  the 
innumerable  wavelets  spend  themselves  gently 
upon  the  shore,  and  die  away  to  rise  again. 
...  It  has  two  notes,  two  keys  rather,  that 
^olian-harp  of  fir-needles  above  my  head ; 
according  as  the  wind  is  east  or  west,  the 
needles  dry  or  wet.  This  easterly  key  of  to-day 
is  shriller,  more  cheerful,  warmer  in  sound, 
although  the  day  itself  is  colder." 

(My  Winter  Garden), 

And  here,  while  the  inveterate  and  enthu- 
siastic nature-lover  lets  his  enraptured  gaze  rest 
upon  a  thousand  minutiae  of  loveliness,  there  is 
no  king  on  earth  whose  realm  compares  with 
his.  His  beloved  nor'-east  wind  sings  canticles 
in  the  Gothic  aisles  :  and  he  needs  no  pomp  of 
man-made  pageantry  to  heighten  or  deepen  the 
perfection  of  his  delight. 

"Enough  for  me  is  the  one  purple  birch; 
the  bright  hollies  round  its  stem  sparkling  with 
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scarlet  beads;  the  furze-patch,  rich  with  its 
lacework  of  interwoven  Hght  and  shade,  tipped 
here  and  there  with  a  golden  bud ;  the  deep  soft 
heather  carpet,  which  invites  you  to  lie  down 
and  dream  for  hours  ;  and  behind  all,  the  wall 
of  red  fir-stems,  and  the  dark  fir-roof  with  its 
jagged  edges  a  mile  long,  against  the  soft  grey 
sky."  iProse  Idylls). 

No  single  detail  of  nature's  beauty  or  in- 
terest escapes  Charles  Kingsley's  eye  as  he 
strides  homewards.  His  "every  thought  and 
word  punctuated  with  the  belief"  that  the  world 
is  God's  world,  Who  has  made  all  things  good  : 
how  can  he  but  rejoice  in  the  thing  made  and  in 
its  Maker?  "Beauty  is  God's  hand-writing, — 
a  wayside  sacrament,"  he  believes,  **it  is  a 
charmed  draught,  a  cup  of  blessing."  And 
the  poet  in  him  is  stirred  to  the  depths  by  the 
voices  of  the  mating  and  nesting  birds,  the 
keen  shoots  and  spires  of  green  flaming  up  in 
sheltered  places,  the  primrose-tufts  and  polyan- 
thus-groups that  smile  in  the  cottage-gardens  : 
while  above  his  head  is  arched  the  roof  "some 
three  miles  high,  of  soft  dappled  grey  and  yellow 
cloud,    through   the   lattice -work    whereof  the 
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blue  sky  peeps,  and  sheds  down  tender  gleams 
on  yellow  bogs,  and  softly  rounded  heather 
knolls,  and  pale  chalk  ranges  gleaming  far 
away." 

(Afv  Winter  Garden). 

On  reaching  home,  Kingsley  finds  visitors 
awaiting  him  :  the  quiet  little  country  Rectory 
is  sought  out  by  many  men  of  many  minds, — 
officers,  nayal  and  military, — Churchmen  and 
Nonconformists, — Americans,  Colonials,  Anglo- 
Indians.  Considerable  time  must  be  passed  in 
kindly  intercourse  with  these,  —  in  affording 
them  the  incalculable  invigoration  of  spirit 
which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  give.  He  lies 
in  his  hammock  in  the  study,  smoking  and  talk- 
ing— eager,  vivacious,  passionately  sympathetic : 
and  at  last  he  is  alone,  to  refresh  himself  by  one 
of  those  *'  Sabbaths  allowed  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  body,  when  the  intellect  is  stilled,  and  the 
emotions  alone  perform  their  gentle  and  involun- 
tary functions."  And  first  he  brings  the  spiritual 
consolation  of  prayer  and  reading  to  his  beloved 
aged  mother,  to  whom  he  is  the  very  light  of 
the  eyes,  and  whose  face  is  illumined  by  the 

sunshine  of  his  presence  whenever  he  enters  her 
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room.  Then  he  sits  awhile  in  the  drawing-room, 
his  hand  in  his  wife's,  regarding  with  unfeigned 
joy  his  children  as  they  frolic  around  him. 
This  is,  perhaps,  his  sweetest  hour  of  the  day. 
The  "  sea-like  modulations  "  of  his  voice  sink 
down  into  tender  monosyllables  :  and  that  great 
love  which  is  the  well-spring  of  his  being  is 
given  free  vent  towards  these,  his  nearest  and 
dearest,  in  look,  and  thought,  and  word. 

The  children,  sleepy  and  laughing,  go  up  at 
last  to  bed  :  the  clear  March  night  is  populous 
with  stars,  as  Kingsley,  for  one  last  breath  of 
the  cold  wild  wind,  looks  out  into  the  rustling 
shadows  of  the  garden.  Then,  with  a  sigh  of 
uttermost  content,  he  shuts  the  study  door, 
and  meditates  for  a  few  moments  over  a  book 
such  as  he  himself  has  recommended  to  be 
read,  '*  after  the  care  and  bustle  of  the  day  is 
over  .  .  .  some  book  which  will  compose  and 
soothe  the  mind  :  which  will  bring  us  face  to 
face  with  the  true  facts  of  life,  death,  and 
eternity  .  .  .  which  will  give  us,  before  we 
sleep,  a  few  thoughts  worthy  of  a  Christian 
man,  with  an  immortal  soul  in  him."  And  as 
the  stately  sentences  fall  like  a  solemn  music 
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into  his  mind,  and  his  bright  eyes  grow  dim 
with  sleep,  and  his  taut  wiry  muscles  relaxed 
with  weariness,  Charles  Kingsley  says  to  him- 
self, at  the  close  of  another  week's  work,  **  You 
do  not  know  half, — no,  not  the  thousandth  part 
of  God's  love  and  mercy  to  you,  and  you  never 
will  know  .  .  .  Burn  up  the  chaff  of  vanity 
and  indulgence,  of  hasty  prejudices,  second-hand 
dogmas,  husks  which  do  not  fill  my  soul  .  .  . 
and  if  there  be  any  grains  of  wheat  in  me,  any 
word,  or  thought,  or  power  of  action  which  may 
be  of  use  as  seed  for  my  nation  after  me,  gather 
it,  O  Lord,  into  Thy  garner." 
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